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The September issue of the Bulletin is known as 
the “Annual Report Number” in which are printed the 
reports presented at the Annual Association meeting 
held in June. The activities of some department will 
appear each succeeding month. Supplements will be 
published from time to time throughout the year. 
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TRUSTEES 

Governor A. Harry Moore Ex officio 

First Term 

elected expires 
Samuel S. Fels Philadelphia (Honorary) .........-.. 1913 
Milton J. Greenman, M. D. ...Philadelphia 1911 1933 
Guy P. Bible Mt. Airy, Pa. 1929 1933 
Walter McDougall ....................... .Upper Montclair 1927 1933 
Roscoe E. Williams .............. ee ay | nen 1920 1933 
Hon. E. C. Stokes Millville 1894 1934 
Hon. William J. Ellis ..............Trenton 1925 1934 
Daniel C. Lewis Millville 1922 1934 
Col. Evan E. Kimble .~........-.Vineland 1932 1934 
*Thomas J. Smith, M. D. .....Bridgeton 1891 1935 
Hon. Harry V. Osborne .........South Orange 1918 1935 
Harry Hankins Millville 1926 1935 
Hon. Charles P. Messick ........../ Trenton 1928 1936 
Howard I. Branson ........................ Vineland 1906 1936 
Ro A SE .. Vineland 1916 1936 
Harry P. Sayford ............. ... Vineland 1924 1936 





OFFICERS OF THE BOARD 
President—Howard I. Branson 
Vice-President—Daniel C. Lewis 


Treasurer—Harry G. Walls 
Secretary—Edward R. Johnstone 


COMMITTEES 


Executive—Branson, Sayford, Ellis, Lewis 


Finance and Auditing—Walls, McDougall, Stokes, Osborne 


Legacies and Trusts—Bible, Hankins, Messick 
Provision for Research—McDougall, Ellis, Osborne 


SOLICITORS 


Joseph H. Powell, Esq., Bridgeton 
Hon. William T. Read, Camden 
Edgar R. Jones, Esq., Vineland 
Hon. Herbert C. Bartlett, Vineland 


* Died June 14, 1932 
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LADY VISITORS 


First Term 
elected expires 









































Mrs. Thomas J. Craven ......... we AlEM (HOMOTALY) en eeneeecmeneee .. 1889 

Miss Cornelia Moore .............Philadelphia 1914 1933 
Mrs. Ephraim T. Gill Haddonfield 1917 1933 
Mrs. H. H. Tomlin ................... ..Wildwood 1921 1933 
Mrs. Warren Somers Atlantic City ..... 1931 1933 
Mrs. Joseph Morris ................. ..Vineland 1922 1934 
Mrs. Percival H. Smith ...... ..Bridgeton 1929 1934 
Miss Bessie K. Hires ................ salem 1912 1934 
Mrs. Howard Hancock Greenwich 1918 1935 
Mrs. C. E. Synnott .............-......-. Woodbury 1918 1935 
Mrs. F. J. Comlier 0 Collingswood 1906 1935 
Miss F. Willard Garrison ....... Paterson 1924 1935 

OFFICERS 


Honorary President—Mrs. Thomas J. Craven 
President—Mrs. F. J. Collier 
Vice-President—Mrs. Ephraim T. Gill 
Secretary—Mrs. Howard Hancock 
Treasurer—Mrs. H. H. Tomlin 





MONTHLY VISITING COMMITTEES 


January, April, July, October February, May, August, November 
Mrs. Synnott Miss Moore 
Mrs. Gill Miss Hires 
Mrs. Morris Mrs. Tomlin 


Mrs. Somers 


March, June, September, December 


Mrs. Hancock 
Mrs. Smith 
Mrs. Collier 
Miss Garrison 
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Forty-Fourth Annual Association Meeting 
June 15, 1932 


There are a great many quiet thrills to be found in living 
among children, in watching them grow up into the right sort 
of people, in helping them over their troubles, and in sharing 
with them their moments of triumph and pride. One very 
definite thrill of the last sort comes to us at The Training School 
every year on Annual Day. That is the day on which we know 
our friends will come to look with interest on what we have 
done during the year. We are so anxious that they shall find 
it good, and we are so pleased when they do. 

The thrill begins in the morning, when the cars roll up the 
drive, one after the other, all dappled with morning sunshine 
and shade. They pass the wide lawn where the band is playing, 
and the music casts a glamour over them so that the quiet, slow- 
moving line becomes a procession indeed, and from the largest 
to the smallest each seems a vehicle of luxury incomparable. 
Perhaps, though, that’s just because we’re so glad to see them. 

Minute by minute the number of guests increases. They 
gather in groups, or stroll along the walks or over the grass, 
listening to the music. We meet them and shake hands with 
them; and that’s the beginning of Annual Day. 


A number of the reports read at the Association Meeting, 
held during the morning, are published in this issue of the Bul- 
letin. I know you'll find them interesting. 


The surprise of the morning was when the Board of Lady 
Visitors, who seem never to overlook an opportunity to do some- 
thing nice for somebody, presented a handsome, fitted traveling 
case to Miss Groff, the head of our Store Department. This 
year marks Miss Groff’s twenty-fifth anniversary at The Train- 
ing School. 

Dr. Edgar A. Doll, Director of the Research Department, 
spoke briefly on the study which is now being made of children 
injured at birth. The great significance of this problem be- 
comes apparent when it is realized that probably as high as 
twenty-five per cent of non-hereditary feeble-mindedness is at- 
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tributable to birth injury. No time spent in discovering the 
causes and perfecting the treatment of this condition can ever 
be too great. Dr. Doll showed motion pictures illustrating the 
treatment being given birth-injured children now under our 
care. Similar pictures will be taken by the Research Depart- 
ment each six months, in an effort to record pictorially any 
progress the children may make. It was announced that a book 
on this subject, written by Dr. Doll, Dr. Winthrop M. Phelps, 
and Miss Ruth T. Melcher, is expected from the press of the 
Macmillan Company in July. This volume, which is entitled 
“Mental Deficiency Due to Birth Injuries,” will deal with the 
subject of birth injury as it is being studied at The Training 
School. Dr. Phelps, you know, is Professor of Orthopedic Sur- 
gery at Yale University, and is consultant on birth injuries at 
The Training School. Miss Melcher was formerly a research 
psychologist at our Laboratory. 

At the close of the meeting, Commissioner William J. Ellis, 
of the New Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies, 
spoke informally. He pointed out the value of training for our 
children, not only in keeping them busy and happy, but in mak- 
ing.them such useful citizens that they are able to help the 
School in warding off the financial difficulties that are at present 
oppressing the world outside. This is especially evident at 
Menantico Colony, where acres of wasteland have been made pro- 
ductive. 


The principal feature of the afternoon was, as always, the 
children’s entertainment. We thought it was even better this 
year than last. The band played—no entertainment could pos- 
sibly be complete without that—and there were country dances 
and gypsy dances. There, too, was the old woman of the shoe, 
with her children and her “wishing well.” And though she lost 
both the shoe and the children, she recovered them finally, with 
a few extra children thrown in for very good measure. 

Freddie and Matilda recited (and didn’t forget a word of 
it) and the Junior boys sang with clear, high young voices that 
will someday deepen and add to the harmonies of the Senior 
Chorus. The boys performed drills with spirit and precision, 
formed pyramids and went through the intricate routine of 
tumbling acts with never a slip, and with a very professional 
air indeed. 
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As a fitting close to the program, the Senior Boys’ Chorus 
sang songs of the southland, with a quiet depth of harmony 
that warmed the heart. 

At four o’clock Menantico Colony played host, and the 
prize dairy, the new irrigation project and the other interesting 
features of this great farm colony were proudly shown. 

We always feel that it is a great mistake for our Annual 
Day guests to miss seeing Menantico. It is especially impres- 
sive, though, to those who can remember the acres of scrub oak 
and woodland that have since yielded to the ax and the plow. 
In our reports from year to year we have told of the progress 
being made at Menantico, but it is not until the sum of these 
accomplishments is realized that their full significance can be 
appreciated. And it is hard to realize these without seeing the 
broad acres of farmland; the dam across the creek, which has 
made possible the irrigation of acres of land and has given the 
Colony a wide lake; and the modern methods which are being 
employed throughout. We are proud of all of these. We are 
proud of the dairy, which ranks among the highest in the records 
of the State. But especially we are proud of the boys who are 
helping so ably and so pridefully in the development of this big 
farm. 

Of course, if you were unable to see all that you wanted to 
see this year, you can make up for it next year—or during the 
year if you wish, though you must promise to come on Annual 
Day too. And when you come we think we’ll have some new 
things to show you; some new plans to talk over with you. And 
we'll certainly have a warm welcome for you. 


HEATHER COLLIER. 
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Report of the Trustees 
Howard I. Branson, President 


The Training School came into existence March 1, 1888, 
making this the forty-fourth anniversary, and it is with great 
pleasure that we again welcome you. In reporting on your 
property for the year, we would first mention some of the larger 
items of interest. ‘ 

DeMott Cottage (made possible by a legacy of $20,000 from 
Mrs. Anna DeMott, and named for her daughter, Josephine) is 
now finished and occupied by a fine group of boys. It cost com- 
plete $24,000. 

Elmer Cottage, situated south of the laboratory and now 
under construction, was financed by a part of the Ellison Elmer 
legacy. We expect it to be finished soon, the cost approximat- 
ing $25,000. This building will provide better classification. 

A new cottage for girls has been promised by the mother of 
one of our children, thus making life provision for her daughter. 
While it may seem we should suspend all building at this time, 
yet because of the favorable condition of the markets, both for 
material and labor, it appears wise to proceed, if it can possibly 
be arranged. 

When one considers the four new cottages—Babbitt, Hut- 
chinson, DeMott and Elmer, as well as the improvements in 
Baker, the additions to the power house and heating lines, the 
converting of the old dairy barn into garages, also the new 
buildings at Menantico (i.e. the dairy barn, sweet potato house, 
slaughter house and other improvements totaling $10,000) —all 
of which were accomplished within the last three years, one 
realizes that a great many thousands have been added to your 
property values. All these buildings are of a substantial type 
and practically fireproof. 

At the Colony, the advent of the dairy has made many ad- 
vantageous changes. The need for more pasture and hay land 
lead to a decision to install irrigation. The necessary dam and 
water wheel for this gave us a fine lake of about one hundred 
acres, as well as generating power not only to pump irrigation 
water but also to make the electrical current needed. 
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However, the change in the cattle, themselves, is most ap- 
parent. The new dairy barn, more pasture land, good breeding, 
careful feeding and general good management have nearly 
doubled the average yield of milk per cow. Of our herd of 
fifty-one milking cows, it is probable one-half will produce twelve 
thousand pounds of milk this year, and one-third more will give 
between ten and twelve thousand pounds. Many of the cows 
give their own weight in milk each month. 

Our rating for milk yield in this locality is at the top. The 
“‘Salem-Cumberland-Cape May Cow Testing Association” did not 
give us even favorable mention in March 1930, but this year 
for the same month, we had the highest herd for both milk and 
butterfat production. Also five of the cows excelled in the 
individual record for milk and butterfat. 

For many years we have been raising calves, breeding care- 
fully for increased butterfat as well as for greater milk pro- 
duction. Now there is enough young stock not only to re- 
plenish our herd as needed, but also to enable us to sell. 

We remember that all of this building program, farm im- 
provement and general progress has but one object in view— 
and that is the better care and provision for the comfort of 
the children entrusted to us. We deeply appreciate the gener- 
osity of the friends who have made these buildings possible, as 
they were indeed needed. 

In addition to the progress mentioned at Menantico, the 
routine work continues. Camp Mento is being improved. 
Douglas Johnstone very generously contributed to the camp a 
building, which has been placed next to the dining room and 
will serve as a kitchen. This will make the old dining room 
larger and more pleasant. 

Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Merithew completed the plan for the 
irrigation at the Colony. More trees and brush have been 
removed thus enlarging the lake. 

It is surprising the changes one notes each time he visits 
the Colony, and with it all the Treasurer’s report shows a finan- 
cial condition which would make some larger corporations very 
happy because it is not quite in the red. 

Your Trustees are mindful that if it were not for the 
personnel, who do their best, and the encouragement given by 
our Board of Lady Visitors, our record would not be so favor- 
able. 
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Report of the Lady Visitors 
Maria A. Collier, President—Sarah Sheppard Hancock, Secretary 


Forty-four years ago Professor Garrison called into being 
the Board of Lady Visitors of The Training School. Our duties 
are implied in our name. Including our dear Honorary Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Craven, the members are the number of letters in 
“Lady Visitors’. In addition to monthly visits, we assume re- 
sponsibility for the magazines for the School. This year we 
had a share in introducing the School and its work to the 
Federated Woman’s Clubs of New Jersey. 

In a recent issue of the Training School Bulletin was an ar- 
ticle, “Who Are the Handicapped?” Quoting from the reports 
of the visiting ladies we would say, “Not those who dwell in 
the Training School at Vineland.” 

For they have faith: “The routine of visiting is much the 
same always. The same smiling faces of the children, the same 
hearty greeting from Tim and his gentle intimation that he 
‘likes candy—yes, he does’—having implicit faith that candy 
will be forthcoming.” 

For they have hope: “The week before Christmas there was 
much activity for the holiday season was in the air. I asked 
one girl what she wanted Santa to bring her and after she had 
made known her wants I said, ‘But, perchance, he may not bring 
the things you want.’ She looked a bit dazed, and then bright- 
ening, exclaimed, ‘Oh! we always get what we want here!’ Have 
you ever been in assembly and heard the children sing, “There 
Is Sunshine in My Soul Today’? And what is sunshine, but 
hope?” 

For they have love: “At Wilbur we saw three small tots, 
of four to six years, with the larger girls. The latter said, ‘We 
just love to care for Norma, Marion and Elizabeth, but we may 
not spoil them.’ Someone said to a housemother, ‘Do you not 
grow weary caring for these children?’ With surprise written 
upon her face, she exclaimed in reply, ‘Why, no, for I love 
them.’ ” 

Folks are considered handicapped if they are blind and 
deaf and dumb. 
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Those who do not see the great need of little children—they 
are the blind. 

Those who hear not the cry of stumbling, weak ones—they 
are the deaf. 

Those who speak not a word to gain helpful interest in our 
Training School—they are the dumb. 

If one has faith and hope and love, they have wings and 
dwell in the sunlight. We have only pity for the blind and 
deaf and dumb. 

I’ll leave it with you—who are the handicapped? 





Dr. Thomas J. Smith 


WHEREAS, our Heavenly Father has seen fit to remove from 
our midst our esteemed and respected friend and associate, 
Thomas J. Smith, M. D., June 14, 1932, at the age of ninety-one 
years, and 


WHEREAS by his many kindly acts and courtesies extended 
to us as members of the Board of The Training School at Vine- 
land, and as a fellow citizen, he has endeared himself to all of us, 
and 


WHEREAS, by his interest and activity in welfare matters, 
he brought honor to all of us—not only in Cumberland County 
but throughout the State of New Jersey as well, as conspicu- 
ously shown by his services at the County Hospital for the In- 
sane and the State Village for Epileptics over a long period of 
years: 


Now THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that we extend to his 
family our heartfelt sympathy in this their hour of grief, with 
assurance that the sound advice and loyal service given by our 
friend is deeply and sincerely appreciated, and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that a copy of the above resolu- 
tions be sent to the family and also recorded on our minutes. 
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Report of the Director 
E. R. Johnstone 


These are the days of reconstruction. If our sight is keen 
enough, if our faith is strong enough, we can discern the open- 
ing pathway to advancement and prosperity, and know that it 
is there. It is true that financial structures have crumhled and 
welfare programs have fallen under the weight of unprecedented 
want and need, but these things have happened at more or less 
regular intervals for many years, and recovery has followed 
just as regularly. 

According to the figures of that reliable statistician, Leonard 
Ayars, in the last hundred years prosperity has been evident 
many more years than depression. Perhaps the bottom of this 
one has not yet been reached, but the wise folks are those who 
will act as though it has. They will be planning for the fise. 
Many former depressions dropped more or less regularly to a 
low point and then arose in about the same way, leaving a “V” 
shaped mark on the financial chart. According to an eminent 
banker this depression would make the letter “U” on the chart, 
viz. a sudden drop, a long, slow movement to the final low, a 
gradual rise until we get on our feet, and then a rapid rise to 
normality. 

It is quite possible that we are ready for the gradual rise. 
When the late Dwight W. Morrow was once asked when the 
depression would end, his reply was, “Ninety days before anyone 
knows it is over.” So we are looking forward with confidence, 
and while these trying days are passing we are preparing for 
the future. We are taking an inventory in every direction. 
Our spiritual as well as our financial budget is being balanced, 
and plans are being laid for better days. 

An inventory of cash and other material things shows that 
we are just barely keeping our budget balanced. Every de- 
partment has helped by little economies and exercising great 
watchfulness. The decrease of prices of certain commodities 
has greatly helped, and present indications are that we shall go 
through the coming year without having to sacrifice our stan- 
dards in any way. Our purchasing and distributing of supplies 
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is carefully done and the certified public accountants’ reports 
show that our money is honestly and carefully handled. 


Menantico is growing up. Now, like an elder son, it ig 
able to assist us in these strenuous times. The President has 
told you how. It has been said that he is a great man who 
succeeds in making two blades of grass grow where one has 
heretofore grown. If we have not been able to do this, at least 
Mr. Merithew has succeeded in making a number of his cows 
produce two quarts of milk where formerly they yielded one. 

During the past two years we have thought much concern- 
ing our work and its place in the general scheme of care for 
those whose minds have not developed normally. For many 
years we worked particularly with those who approached the 
borderline of normality, who could almost succeed in the outside 
world, but nevertheless required some supervision. 


Our training plans developed new methods and points of 
view. The great value of manual and industrial training for 
the under-privileged was emphasized. The development of 
physical education and play, as well as the good effects of music 
as part of the regular curriculum, received a strong stimulation 
in schools like this and greatly encouraged the movement which 
gave these a place in public schools. Special classes for 
backward and mentally deficient children as a part of the public 
school systems were urged. Advice concerning the selection of 
pupils and methods of class room procedure was given, and 
teachers were trained. We have always believed that a child 
who is happy can, will and does work and live more successfully 
than if he is not happy. So we have consciously endeavored to 
have our children surrounded by an atmosphere of joy, comfort 
and well-being. We have written and talked of it; we have tried 
to live it. Many have told us that it works successfully else- 
where. 


Do not misunderstand me—we did not originate these ideas, 
but we did demonstrate them, tell about them and help to de- 
velop them. Our own part has been very small but we are like 
the little boy who got behind the wagon some men were trying 
to push out of the mud. All their efforts had failed. When the 
boy put his hands on the back to help, one of the men said, 
“What do you think you can do, sonny—a fellow as little as 
you?” “Well,” he replied, “I’m sure I can push a pound.” 
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Whether it was the extra pound he pushed or whether his spirit 
encouraged the others, the fact remains that the wagon was 
pushed out of the mud and went on its way. So, we have tried 
to push our pound. 

The plant we have helped to cultivate is thriving. Lag- 
gards no longer sit on dunce stools with fool’s caps on their 
heads. Absolute quiet is no longer considered good discipline. 
The switch and the rattan are not a part of a teacher’s stock- 
in-trade. Fear of breaking an arbitrary rule does not haunt the 
sensitive child. He who does not see or hear well, or is under- 
nourished, or suffering from an infection may have expert ex- 
amination, treatment and special consideration. 

Today many institutions, colleges and universities are train- 
ing a fine, intelligent, understanding group of teachers for these 
special classes—and these are the happiest classes in the system. 

All these things our inventory shows us. It also indicates 
that much farther down the scale of intelligence there is another 
group—the group on the lower border of training. For many 
years there was a growing feeling that little could be done for 
these more helpless children, except to keep them clean and com- 
fortable, and even that was difficult. In many institutions such 
children sat around on benches only being moved from bed to 
table, table to toilet, toilet to bench and bench to bed again. 


One hundred and thirty years ago Itard studied and at- 
tempted to train one of these and the story of his efforts with 
the “Savage of Aveyron” is a classic in training. Itard’s disciple, 
Edouard Seguin, worked with other children of similar grade, 
and his methods, amplified by Montessori, still set the standards 
of training. As the work developed, others entered the field 
and the names of Wilbur, Knight and Stewart are prominent for 
the work they did with small groups and individual children. 
Then came Kerlin, Doren, Powell and Garrison. By then 
a new idea had been conceived. These leaders were realizing 
that there was a much larger number of these children than 
anyone had believed. Training and some study (a very little 
study indeed) were carried on. But now, appalled by the num- 
bers, it was felt that the most important step was to gather 
them in, under the protecting wings of the state, thus prevent- 
ing procreation. Sterilization was whispered but “permanent 
custodial care” was to be the panacea. 
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So came the era of building institutions. More and larger 
institutions were demanded. As these grew from several small 
cottages (housing in all fifty to two hundred children) to in- 
stitutions consisting of two to three thousand, with single cot- 
tages holding as many as whole institutions used to accommo- 
date, the inevitable followed. Groups became larger and larger; 
classes increased in size. The individual easily became but one 
in a mass. While training was well done in many places, still 
the classes were composed of too many. Group treatment has 
many advantages and permits many economies, but these chil- 
dren need much individual care and training. 

Fathers and mothers are primarily interested in their own 
child; their interest in other children is likely to be casual. 
Therefore they wish to know what we can tell them of their 
own. “What is wrong with Harry?” “What can you do about 
it?” “What are you doing about it?” These are their ques- 
tions. Out of these questions came research. Alas, how little 
has been done. We have had to spend so much to just care 
for those who needed care, that we can spare rather little time 
or money to find the causes, learn means of prevention, and 
how to help those already here. 

Some day in the not too distant future at least ten percent 
of the budget expenditures of every institution, large or small, 
will be set aside for the scientific study and understanding of 
the children. Then both taxpayers and parents will receive 
much more in results than they anticipate. 


So, because we are not going to grow any larger, because 
we have a well organized laboratory, because our training de- 
partment is expert and experienced, because we want to give 
the best that can be given for each child as an individual, we 
are planning anew for the years to come. If the upward move- 
ment in our finances has not yet been reached, it has in our 
spirit and we shall move forward as rapidly as we may. 

The routine activities in training, study and care will con- 
tinue. In addition we shall study more intensely those children 
of the grade that Itard, Kerlin and Stewart studied. We be- 
lieve that they have greater possibilities than is generally be- 
lieved today. Mrs. Nash through her cottage classes, and Dr. 
Little at Letchworth Village, have demonstrated this fact. The 
studies made by Dr. Doll and Mrs. Aldrich seem to indicate not 
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only advancement for these children but also lessons of vital im- 
portance for the brighter children in the institutions, the chil- 
dren in special classes and perhaps for normal children in the 
regular grades. The minds of these children move slowly: 
“Under a microscope” someone has said; “A slow motion pic- 
ture,” another phrases it. Whatever it may be, we believe we 
can study them. 

A study of great importance during the last few years opens 
a new vista. Dr. Phelps, Dr. Doll and Dr. Van Deusen together 
with Miss Melcher, Mrs. Brown and Mrs. James, having the 
full cooperation of the laboratory, school, hospital—indeed the 
whole Training School, have just begun to open the door for 
those children who were injured at birth. Physical handicap, 
tensed muscles, paralysis—all have closed the pathways to the 
brain. How far can we open them? How much can we free 
these imprisoned souls? I do not know. The work thus far 
has brought hope. We can only try further. 

So, when the world gets over its sickness, when every dol- 
lar is not needed to keep life moving, when money again flows 
into the channels of education and science, then we shall be 
ready. In the meantime we shall keep going as well as we can, 
for we have faith. 
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Report of the Superintendent 
C. Emerson Nash 


Under ordinary conditions so-called “hard times” are “good 
times” for an institution. This, of course, depends upon the 
duration of the depression. We are now feeling the prevailing 
economic conditions but not as severely as many others. Our 
dollar goes further than it did even though there are fewer 
dollars, employes are easily obtained, and are striving to fill their 
positions to the entire satisfaction of the heads of their depart- 
ments. We have had but few changes in our personnel. 

We consider we have made satisfactory progress during the 
past year, in practically every line of endeavor, which I am sure 
will be perceptible as you visit the various departments. 

The late Dr. George L. Wallace, of Wrentham (Massachu- 
setts) once made the following statement: 


“Institution problems are simple when they are 
solved by means of the common denominator, ‘What 

is best for the children?’ Not asking how much does 

it cost, how hard a job, how long will it take, nor how 

disagreeable a task. Strange as it may seem, that 

which is best for the children will prove to be the most 
economical as well as the most pleasant task to 
perform.” 

No matter how much ability an employe has in his particu- 
lar field, if he is not liked by the children he can never be suc- 
cessful, and the sooner he is replaced by someone whom the 
children love, just that much sooner will results be achieved. 


HEALTH 


We have had comparatively little serious illness during the 
year, perhaps because the fall and winter have been mild and 
the children were out-doors much of the time. 

Six deaths have occurred in the institution during this 
period—one girl, two boys and three employes. 

The electrical appliances purchased last year have proved 
valuable to both children and employes. Over one thousand 
ultra violet ray treatments were given, these being for a variety 
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of diseases, such as colds, malnutrition, skin diseases, infections, 
etc. and nearly all cases treated have shown improvement if 
not definite cure. 

The diathermy also proved to be a valuable piece of thera- 
peutic equipment, and many treatments were given during the 
year. One of our employes, who was ill with pneumonia, un- 
doubtedly owes her life to our having this excellent apparatus. 

Fifteen successful operations, more or less serious, have 
been performed by Dr. Vincenzo Giacalone, and one by Dr. 
Frank Sheppard, of Millville, during Dr. Giacalone’s absence. 
The routine dental work has gone on as usual, and also much 
important attention has been given by our eye, ear, nose and 
throat clinics. We wish to contratulate Dr. Van Deusen, Mr. Ar- 
nade and the staff of nurses for the able way in which they have 
handled this department, which perhaps is of more importance 
than any other. 


CHILDREN 


We believe we are safe in saying that during the past year, 
more combined effort than ever before has been exerted to 
make our children happy. Our people grasp the idea that if 
a child is to succeed along a certain line of definite occupation, 
he must be made happy and contented before any great pro- 
gress may be expected. In other words, “Happiness first—all 
else follows”. You may ask why we are getting better results 
now than formerly, and the answer is, because there are fewer 
changes in the personnel, thus enabling the employes to ab- 
sorb the real spirit of The Training School. A good father is 
often seen playing marbles, flying kites and playing ball with 
his children. Our housefathers and housemothers have this 
spirit of comradeship with the children in their groups. 


Much interest is shown in all sorts of outdoor sports. 
Several baseball teams have been organized, a volley ball court 
has been made, and again this summer and fall there will be 
tennis, swimming, hiking, baseball and camp. The organizing 
of a Boy Scout troop is anticipated. Last season our first team 
played forty games of baseball with outside teams, winning 
thirty-two, tying two and losing six. 

We are making special preparation for camp this year. The 
entire equipment at Camp Mento is being revised and im- 
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proved. A larger swimming pool was made, trees were re- 
moved, thus permitting better circulation of air. Many swings 
were put up and a wonderful, new sand pile near the pool will 
make a fine place for the older children to bask in the sun and 
for the younger ones to build castles in the sand and do all the 
other delightful things a child enjoys at the shore. The 
buildings were repainted and wired for electricity and numer- 
ous other changes were made in order for ours to be a real 
camp which would be enjoyed by older children as well as the 
little ones. 


Last year only day trips were made to Camp Mento, but 
from the fifteenth of September to the fifteenth of October a 
cottage was rented at Wildwood Crest. During that period, 
one hundred boys and girls spent from a day to two weeks there. 

Mr. Findley, our boys’ supervisor, is handling his depart- 
ment very satisfactorily. It is a large field and requires a man 
who can understand the boys and hold their love and respect. 
It is a pleasure to see Mr. Findley playing with his boys and the 
boys of course go freely to him for advice and guidance. 

DeMott Cottage is a real joy to all of us, and we hope you 
will visit it. See the children’s gardens, the golf course (which 
is in the process of construction) and the comfortable, simple 
accommodations offered in the cottage. 

Miss Mabel Wells, formerly supervisor at Moore, has been 
made Miss Vernon’s assistant. This is in recognition of her 
loyalty and efficiency, as well as the fact that she has made a 
place for herself in the hearts of the girls. 

Miss Elizabeth Cleveland, after sixteen years of splendid 
service as dietitian, desired to go into religious work and conse- 
quently left our employ last September. Miss Hortense Reed- 
miller, a graduate of Drexel Institute (Philadelphia) now fills 
this position. While we regret the loss of Miss Cleveland, we 
are happy to say that after nearly a year of service, Miss Reed- 
miller has been more than successful in this very difficult and 
important position. She has employed many new, practical 
ideas, which have helped to make a satisfactory service even 
better. Menus are carefully balanced, she works congenially 
with employes and children and is ever receptive to any help- 
ful suggestion. 
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The Food Committee meets each Tuesday at which time 
the superintendent, dietitian, stewardess, boys’ supervisor 
(various others are invited from time to time) discuss questions 
concerning foods and service. These meetings have proved help- 
ful to everyone concerned. 


FARM 


Our poultry division is doing especially well. This year 
we plan to raise enough turkeys to supply our needs at Christ- 
mas time. We now have 129 young turkeys and more will be 
hatched later. The egg production from both the White Leg- 
horns and the Rhode Island Reds is good. Many ducks are now 
being hatched, which will furnish special meals for the children 
and employes this winter. 

Our gardens look very promising, probably because it was 
possible to plant much earlier than usual this spring. We an- 
ticipate a good crop of apples and a fair crop of peaches. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Feeling the need of an extended vacation, Mrs. Nash was 
granted a leave of absence. She has been spending the time 
in Honolulu, where, according to her letters, she has been hav- 
ing a delightful and restful vacation with Dr. and Mrs. Porteus, 
who were formerly connected with The Training School. 

We wish to congratulate all the people in the school depart- 
ment for the splendid way in which they have “carried on” dur- 
ing Mrs. Nash’s absence. This will be apparent, I believe, when 
you see the fine exhibition in the various rooms and listen to the 
entertainment this afternoon. Special mention should be made 
of Miss Royall, Mrs. Aker, Mrs. Findley and Mr. Kelly, who 
shouldered the greatest responsibility. 

To attempt to tell you all that has taken place in this de- 
partment during the year would necessitate too much time. A 
departmental report by Mrs. Nash will be published later. 

During the year this department has prepared an entertain- 
ment at least once a week, either in the nature of a contest, 
birthday party, band concert or other special program arranged 
by the teachers. 

The Triangle Club, consisting of nine girls, under the lead- 
ership of Miss Everts, has been very active. This is also true of 
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the Sayford Club of twenty boys. These two clubs include the 
leaders among the children. 

The laboratory has been generous in the use of its moving 
picture projector and members of the staff have given many 
interesting entertainments in the different cottages during the 
winter evenings. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A department of which we hear little and yet one of vast 
importance is that of the children’s correspondence. Miss Lapp, 
assisted by Miss March, has been in charge of this for a number 
of years and has developed it into an efficient and systematic 
department. In writing to the parents, special effort is made 
to give as many personal details about the child as possible, 
particularly in corresponding with parents living at a great dis- 
tance. When a child is admitted to the hospital, the parents 
are notified at once, regardless of the nature or degree of the 
illness and they are kept informed until the child is entirely well 
and back in his cottage. 

Each Monday and Friday morning a Children’s Committee 
meeting is held. This committee includes the director, super- 
intendent, correspondence clerk, physician, hospital supervisor, 
school principal, psychologist and boys’ supervisor. Matters 
relating to the children as individuals, are discussed and records 
filed for reference. 


MusIc 


We doubt if our friends realize the stimulating part music 
plays in this institution—from the band and four-part singing, 
to harmonicas, victrolas and radios. Today there is at least 
one electric radio in each cottage, beside many pianos and music 
boxes. First, perhaps, comes our band, then the community 
singing—our girls and boys surely do enjoy singing. There is 
hardly a minute during the day or evening that the sound of 
music is not heard. In school there is the senior chorus, junior 
chorus, kindergarten singing and older boys’ chorus. An or- 
ganization with a song in its heart is bound to succeed. 

We wish to thank all who have contributed to the success, 
which has been ours during the past year. 
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Treasurer's Report 


MAINTENANCE FUND 


Receipts and Incomes Earned 




























































































For support of private pupils $104,735 
For support of State pupils 175,077 
Interest on funds invested for pupils’ support ................. 17,196 
Association Dues 1,678 
Gifts for extension work 200 
Donations for Christmas 661 
Summer Students’ Board 1,952 
Value of farm products consumed and SONG .-.nccconsonen a 51,673 
Total $353,172 
Expenditures and Liabilities Incurred 
Alterations and repairs $ 9,245 
Fixtures and machinery 2,455 
Machinery and auto supplies 2,729 
Motor vehicles 1,779 
Shop tools and equipment 1,316 
Farm and grounds supplies and equipment ............. is 36,509 
Insurance, taxes and interests 5,353 
Salaries and wages 132,333 
Advertising and office expenses 2,518 
Fuel and light 21,810 
Foods, bought and raised 66,856 
Clothing 4,412 
House furnishings and supplies 12,443 
Medical, dental and optical expenses 3,462 
School supplies and entertainment 1,610 
Christmas 1,253 
General expenses 2,460 
Extension work 3,353 
Committee on Provision 4,448 
Allowance to Building Funds 16,428 
Allowance to Retirement Fund 1,200 
Allowance to Research Work 13,100 
Paid on note at Bank 3,500 
Total $350,572 
Balance $2,600 
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LEDGER STATEMENT 


Assets 


Cash on hand 





Invested funds for building 





Invested funds for maintenance 





Value of land 





Value of construction 





Value of equipment 





Inventory of supplies 





Unexpired insurance 





Funds for pupils’ vacations 





Accounts receivable 





Liabilities 


Notes at Bank 





Annuity certificates 





Life provisions 








Parents’ deposits 
Pupils’ personal deposits 





Accounts payable 





Net assets or surplus 
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$ 27,274.45 
51,321.00 
91,200.00 

141,443.30 
725,832.22 
137,367.00 
50,564.64 
5,433.89 
6,900.00 
21,222.28 


$1,258,558.78 


$ 8,000.00 
3,090.00 
324,950.00 
9,225.00 
1,071.65 
22,667.29 
889,554.84 


$1,258,558.78 
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Movement of Population 


































































































Girls Boys Both 

Enrollment May 31, 1931 132 409 541 
Re-admissions 2 i 9 
New admissions 8 38 46 
Different pupils enrolled 142 454 596 
Transferred to other institutions ...........__ 8 15 23 
Deaths 1 2 3 
Other dismissals 6 35 41 
Present population—May 31, 19932................ 127 402 529 
State pupils 57 301 358 
Private and free pupils 70 101 171 
127 402 529 

STATES REPRESENTED 

California 6 Michigan 1 
Canada 2 Nebraska 1 
Colorado 2 New Jersey 387 
Connecticut 6 New York 51 
Delaware 1 Ohio 11 
District of Columbia .................. 2 Panama 1 
Florida 1 Pennsylvania 19 
Georgia 2 Philippine Islands ............. 1 
Hawaii 2 Rhode Island 1 
Idaho 2 North Carolima nn eeccceccenseces seals 4 
Illinois 3 South Carolina 2 
Indiana 2 Texas 3 
Maryland 3 Utah 1 
Massachusetts 7 Virginia 5 
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CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION 


This is to certify that we do hereby appoint ourselves to- 
gether under and by virtue of an Act of the Legislature of New 
Jersey, entitled “An Act to Incorporate Associations not for Pe- 
cuniary Profit,” approved April 21, 1898, and of all and every, 
the supplements thereto, and to this end do we by this our cer- 
tificate set forth: 


FIRST, That the name and title assumed to designate such 
Association is “The Training School at Vineland New Jersey.” 


SECOND, The purposes for which this Association is form- 
ed are the study, care, training, maintenance and education of 
those whose minds have not developed normally. 


THIRD, The place in this State where the purpose of such 
Association shall be carried out is Vineland, in the County of 
Cumberland, and State of New Jersey. 


FOURTH, The number of the Trustees of such Association 
is sixteen. 
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